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dispute here and there to the arbitration of a state official
in whom we have confidence, but the notion of having
all our quarrels settled in the same manner, whether we
like it or not, is absurd. And besides, how can anyone
among us who does not choose to give up his right as a
freeman to be his own avenger, be compelled to do so
by this new-fangled authority?" This and much more
in the same strain might have been said. Very likely it
was said by some of the ablest men of the time. But
nevertheless courts went on developing. Opinion in
favour of their interference grew. In time the central
authority became strong enough to forbid private war
altogether: and at last it ceased to exist

Now in international affairs we have at present ad-
vanced only just beyond the stage of being quite satisfied
with a regulation of the methods a state may use in
fighting out its own quarrels. We have come to see that
public war is at best an unsatisfactory method of settling
international disputes. We have begun to wake up to
the fact that states may decimate their manhood, and
destroy their material resources, in endeavours to obtain
for themselves justice, and then after all discover that
they have done nothing more than prove which of them
is most apt at the business of wholesale destruction.
And in this state of mind we have welcomed arbitration
as a passable alternative to war. No doubt our arbitral
tribunals are of the most rudimentary kind. But so
were state tribunals when they were first instituted. Yet
they developed into the highly organized and splendidly
effective courts of justice wijth which we are now familiar.
I can see no reason for despairing of a similar develop-
ment in the case of international courts. The analogy
between the two processes has been so close and con-